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PREFACE 


Date of Easter and other Christian Festivals, 

and I do so with great pleasure as I feel that 
this modest work deals in a most lucid manner with 
a subject in which I have taken much interest for 
many years past. The writer is well equipped for 
his task. With an intimate knowledge of the 
Scriptures he combines a training in Astronomy 
which is absolutely essential for the work he has 
undertaken. I hope this little book will meet with 
the attention which in my opinion it deserves. 

In the first three sections, the evidence with 
regard to the Nativity of Our Lord, the Baptism of 
Our Lord, and the Crucifixion of Our Lord is care- 
fully analysed, and the actual dates are deduced 
fromthatevidence. The last section deals with the 
Revision of the Calendar and a Fixed Easter. This 
section is of special interest to myself, as on July 21, 
1920, I moved a Resolution in the House of Lords 
in favour of the summoning of an International 
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Congress to consider the question, and on April 
27, 1921, I introduced a Bill to establish a Fixed 
Kaster, the date suggested being the second Sunday 
in April. The Archbishop of Canterbury on behalf — 
of the Anglican Church contributed an important 
speech on both of these occasions, and stated that 
as far as the Anglican Church was concerned there 
were no objections on grounds of dogma, and the 
reform would be welcome, but there would have 
to be agreement among the Christian Churches 
before it could be carried out. 

The date of Haster varies now as much as 
thirty-five days, and the reasons for the variation 
are plainly set out in the following pages. 
Christmas Day is a fixed date in the Solar Calendar, 
Kaster Day is fixed by an attempt to reconcile 
the Solar Year, the Lunar Year, complicated by an 
Kcclesiastical Moon, and many other difficulties. 
The elaborate tables compiled by Clavius for Pope 
Gregory XIII occasionally lead to strange results. 
When I attended the Congress of the International 
Chambers of Commerce in Rome in March, 1928, 
and carried a unanimous Resolution in favour of a 
fixed date for Kaster, the Resurrection that year was 
being celebrated before the time of the Crucifixion, 
according to the Moon, which was at the full on 
the afternoon of Easter Sunday. This was owing 
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to the fact that the Tables, in accordance with 
which the date of Easter is fixed, gave the Sunday 
on which the Full Moon fell, instead of the Sunday 
after, and Haster was celebrated in accordance with 
the Tables. 

The attempt to reconcile three periods which 
have no common measure, namely, the Week, the 
Lunar Month, and the Solar Year with all complica- 
tions of the Metonic system, the Epact, and the 
Ecclesiastical Moon, cannot succeed, and causes 
much inconvenience both Ecclesiastical and Civil. 
‘The moon in the Gregorian system,” as Professor 
De Morgan points out, “is not the moon of the 
Heavens, but a fictitious imitation put wrong on 
purpose, partly to keep Haster out of the way of 
the Jews’ Passover, partly for the convenience of 
calculation.” All these difficulties can be sur- 
mounted by giving Easter its historical place, as 
was done in the case of Christmas Day, in the 
Solar Calendar, which is now, with few exceptions, 
the Calendar of the civilised world. 

Mr. Fotheringham has given conclusive reasons 
for considering Friday, April 7, a.D. 30, to be the 
actual date of the Crucifixion, and this date has 
now the support of the larger number of authorities 
on New Testament History, and it was adopted 
as the basis of the Bill I brought forward in 1921, 
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which fixed Easter for the Second Sunday in April. 
Mr. Fotheringham suggests a slight alteration which 
I willingly admit to be an improvement, namely, 
that Easter should be kept on April 9, if April 9 
is a Sunday, and if it is not then Haster should 
be celebrated on the Sunday following April 9. 
The second Sunday in April might fall on April 8, 
which is a day too soon, and might cause other 
liturgical difficulties which are plainly set out by 
Mr. Fotheringham. 

The matter has been referred to the League of 
Nations. A Committee was appointed on which 
the Pope, the Cicumenical Patriarch, and the 
Archbishop of Canterbury were represented, and 
the conclusions they arrived at were favourable 
to the reform. A questionnaire was submitted to 
the Nations composing the League, and_ their 
replies were practically unanimously in favour of 
it, and the time has come when steps should be 
taken to bring it about. I sincerely hope with the 
Author that the move will come from the Churches. 
Secular opinion has been clearly stated at repre- 
sentative gatherings for many years _ past, 
culminating with the action taken at Geneva. 
Kaster is a Church Festival, and should be settled 
by the Church, and it would be a misfortune to 
add to existing difficulties any conflict between 
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Church and State; and we want one Easter, and 
not two Easters, Ecclesiastical and Secular, which 
may possibly happen if the reform is too long 
delayed. The Secular aspects of the case are 
outside the scope of the present work, but the 
present variations in the dates of the Easter and 
Whitsuntide Holidays cause great inconvenience 
to Commerce and Industry, educational institutions, 
the Bar, and a large number of trades injuriously 
affected by the oscillation of Easter, and a great 
number of resolutions have been passed in favour 
of the reform. | 
Though this book has been confined to narrow 
limits, it is the result of work carried on over a long 
period of time, and of some very considerable 
research—lI should like to give one example of the 
care and labour which have gone to its preparation. 
In order to obtain a true apprehension of the Jewish 
Calendar it was considered necessary to analyse 
the Babylonian Calendar. There is no official 
record extant as to which Babylonian months 
contained twenty-nine days and which thirty. 
The question, however, can often be determined 
from an examination of ancient leases, contracts, 
and agreements, of which the cuneiform tablets 
contain many examples, spread over a long period 
of time. Having determined the length of the 
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month, it remained to compute the Lunar co- 
ordinates at sunset on the last evening of one 
month and the first of the next. This has been 
done according to the method of Dr. J. K. 
Fotheringham, Reader in Ancient Astronomy and 
Chronology at the University of Oxford, principally 
by Mr. Charles Schoch of Berlin. In the end the 
Babylonian Calendar stands revealed with the 
utmost clarity, and the secrets of the Jewish 
Calendar are revealed at the same time. 

These concluding remarks tend to show some 
of the care and labour which have been employed 
in the production of a short work on a most 


important subject. 
DESBOROUGH. 
TarLow Court, 
Bucks. 
November, 1927. 
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INTRODUCTION 


HE Christian Calendar is an annual renewal 
Al in the hearts and minds of believers of 
the life of Our Lord on earth. Its 
purpose and intention is the commemoration of 
historic events in proper sequence and in due 
relation, so that the whole life of Our Lord may 
be vividly brought before our eyes in the course of 
every year. The basis of the Christian Calendar 
is the true chronology of the Sacred Life. 
The chronology of the life of Our Lord is not 
a simple matter. It depends on the cumulative 
effect of a mass of independent evidence existing 
in scattered and unrelated fragments; none of it 
absolutely conclusive by itself, but capable of 
being assembled and presented in such a manner 
that the harmony and consistency of the whole 
may carry a reasonable degree of conviction or 
certitude of its accuracy. The evidence is partly 
historical, partly astronomical; and in part may 
be called calendrical, since it depends on the 


relation between the solar calendar followed by the 
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Romans, the lunar calendar followed by the Jews, 
and even the day of the week on which some of 
the most important events occurred. 

According to the Gospel story neither the birth 
nor the death of Our Saviour was that of ordinary 
men: and as His crucifixion was followed by His 
resurrection and ascension, so too His birth was 
foretold by the message of an angel and the 
appearance of a star. But chronological discussion 
is independent of the supernatural. The Star must 
be sought among the known stars and planets of 
the sky, and its motion must conform to the laws 
of Astronomy. We are less concerned with the 
wondrous message of St. Gabriel than with the 
evidence for the date of the priestly office of 
Zacharias to whom St. Gabriel appeared in the 
Temple. And so through all Our Saviour’s life. 
Chronology approaches the most holy life of the 
Incarnate Son of God only on its human and 
mundane side. The Calendar has the almost 
sacramental effect of renewing the Incarnation, 
Passion, and Resurrection of Our Lord for every 
generation of Christians. 

It is usual and convenient to deal separately 
with the three salient points in Our Lord’s life 
on earth—the Nativity, the Baptism, and the 
Crucifixion. But though these are best treated 
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independently, the intervals between them have 
to be considered too. Our Lord’s age at His 
baptism or at the commencement of His public 
ministry is stated by St. Luke to have been “ about 
thirty years.” The interval between the Baptism 
and the Crucifixion may be reckoned by the number 
of intervening Passovers and other Jewish festivals, 
as recorded by the evangelists and especially by 
St. John. And since we are dealing with a real 
life, and with actual events, it follows in the end 
that a consistent chronology must be attainable 
and ought to be attained. 


THE DATE OF EASTER 
AND OTHER CHRISTIAN 
FESTIVALS 


THE NATIVITY OF OUR LORD 


HE historical evidence for the date of Our 
Lord’s birth must be taken from the 
narratives of St. Matthew and St. Luke. 

The two narratives supplement one another and 
have little in common. The former connects the 
Nativity with the death of Herod the Great, 
the latter with the census or enrolment under 
Quirinius. 

The authority for the reign of Herod is Josephus. 
Herod’s reign is reckoned as thirty-seven years 
from his appointment by the Romans in the 
consulship of Calvinus and Pollio (40 B.c.) or as 
thirty-four years from the death of Antigonus. 
Antigonus died on the Day of Atonement in the 
consulship of Agrippa and Gallus (37 B.c.), being 
the twenty-seventh anniversary—counting  in- 


clusively—of Pompey’s entry into Jerusalem 
1 B 
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(63 B.c.). Thus though Herod had been nominated 
by the Romans three years earlier, his actual 
“reign ’’ began with the murder of Antigonus, 
and the years of his reign are reckoned accord- 
ingly. 

Now here we must consider and determine once 
for all how the years of a king’s reign are counted. 
On it depends not only the chronology of Our 
Saviour’s life, but also that of the Old Testament 
kings ; and an easy and obvious misunderstanding 
has led many chronologers into confusion and error. 
The modern custom is to reckon the first year of 
a king’s reign from the actual day of his accession 
to the throne. Thus the first year of George V 
runs from May 6, 1910, to May 5, 1911. And 
correspondingly the tenth year of his reign from 
May 6, 1919, to May 5, 1920. It cannot be denied 
that this is a stiff and cumbrous way of reckoning, 
and it is only used in formal and official documents. 
The inconvenience of a regnal year differing from 
the calendar year is patent. The result is that 
in practice the regnal year is disregarded, and 
we simply use Anno Domini. 

The ancient practice was different. Having as 
a rule no continuous and consecutive enumeration 
like Anno Domini the ancients depended on the 
regnal years for their dates, and were therefore 
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obliged to adapt the regnal year to the calendar 
year. This might be done in either of two 
ways: 

1, The latter part of the year in wh‘ch a king 
ascended the throne might be called the “ First 
Year” of his reign: and however short this 
“First Year”? might be, the Second Year would 
begin on the New Year’s Day following. On this 
principle the Tenth Year of George V would be 
the Year 1919. 

2. Alternatively. The latter part of the year 
of accession might be omitted from the enumera- 
tion, and the “ First Year” begin on the New 
Year’s Day following. The months or weeks pre- 
ceding the New Year would then be called “ The 
beginning of the reign.”” Thus in the famous 
inscription of Sargon describing the capture of 
Samaria, “ In the beginning of my reign . . . the 
City of Samaria, I besieged, I captured,” the 
reference is to the remainder of 722 B.c. after the 
death of Shalmaneser. Similarly “In the begin- 
ning of the reign of Jehoiakim” * means the 
conclusion of the year 609 B.c., after the death of 
Josiah and the deposition of Jehoahaz. On this 
principle the Tenth Year of George V would be 
1920. 3 


* Jer. xxvi, 1. 
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The advantage of the ancient reckoning is that, 
as soon as we know which system is followed, we 
know the exact date of any recorded event. There 
is evidence in Holy Scripture and in Josephus of 
the use of both systems among the Jews; but it 
may as well be said at once that for our present 
purpose we shall find the former the more useful 
and usual. 

Which way did Herod count? This is not a 
matter of conjecture or opinion. It can be de- 
termined by synchronism with the Roman Calendar. 
Herod’s years were reckoned according to the 
Jewish Calendar from Nisan to Adar (approxi- 
mately from April to March), and he came to the 
throne on the Day of Atonement in Tishri, the 
seventh month of the year. That would be in 
September, 37 B.c. The decisive synchronism is 
the Battle of Actium on September 2, 31 B.c., which 
fell in the seventh year of Herod. This gives us 
the key to the chronology of the whole reign. For 
if Herod’s seventh year ran from Nisan (April) 
31 B.c. to Adar (March) 30 B.c., all his other years 
are known. The reign extended altogether to 
thirty-four years, and he died shortly before the 
Passover. So his thirty-fourth and last year would 
be from Nisan (4 B.c.) to Adar (3 B.c.), and in 
March, 3 B.c., he died. 
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The following table exhibits some of the 
principal events of the reign : 


Herod’s Year. A.U.C. B.C. 


Ist ELT, 1S boll oo Six months only, Sept.—March. 

Tth 723, 724 | 31, 30 Battle of Actium, Sept. 2. 
17th 733, 734 | 21, 20 Augustus’ visit to Syria. 
18th 734, 735 | 20, 19 Foundation of the Temple. 
34th 750, 751 4,3 Death of Herod, March, 3 B.c. 


Most chronologers have put the death of Herod 
a year earlier, in 4 B.c. But in that case the 
reign would have been reckoned as thirty-three 
years, not thirty-four, and would in fact. have 
extended to barely thirty-two and a half. An 
attempt is sometimes made to fix the date of 
Herod’s death by an eclipse of the Moon during 
his last illness. Three eclipses have been suggested 
—on March 23 and September 15, 5 B.c., and on 
March 13, 4 B.c. The first two were total eclipses, 
the last only partial. But Herod’s illness was long 
and tedious, and the time between the eclipse and 
his death is not known. Among all other ele- 
ments of uncertainty the direct reckoning of the 
years of Herod’s reign is a safe and sure guide, 
and this gives us March, 3 B.c., as the date of 
his death. The birth of Our Saviour evidently 
occurred before this, and apparently not long 
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before. The date so obtained will be found 
entirely consistent with other evidence. 

The astronomical evidence from St. Matthew’s 
gospel has naturally attracted a great deal of 
attention, but many of the theories or calculations 
based on it have been misconceived. Men have 
read their own minds in the sky. Thus the 
illustrious Tycho Brahe, impressed by the “ Nova ” 
or New Star seen in Cassiopeia in 1572, conjectured 
that the Star of the Magians might be a similar 
Nova. The objection is that a Nova, being a 
temporary star or celestial conflagration, does not 
long retain its brilliance and soon becomes incon- 
spicuous. Similarly Kepler, discoverer of the laws 
of planetary motion, suggested a conjunction of 
planets; and drew special attention to a series 
of conjunctions of Jupiter, Saturn, and Mars in 
7 and 6 B.c. But the singular dorjp, “A Star,” 
is hardly consistent with the idea of a conjunction 
of two or more.* Modern commentators, of less 
distinction than Tycho or Kepler, have even 
imagined a conjunction so close that two planets 
might be seen as one star! Such a suggestion 
may be disregarded. To solve the problem we 
must turn to the methods of ancient Astronomy ; 


* Kepler also drew attention to the New Star that appeared 
in 1603 in Ophiuchus, 
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and the peculiar significance of the phrase & 77 
avatoAj, ‘‘ In the East,” becomes apparent. 

The ancient observations of the heliacal rising 
and setting of the stars and planets are little 
regarded now. But formerly they ranked as most 
important, and had a practical bearing on life, as 
marking the seasons of the year and indicating the 
times of husbandry. Everybody is familiar with 
the daily or nightly rising and setting of the stars 
—with the exception of the constellations near the 
Pole—but it is not always appreciated that there 
is also an annual rising and setting. The stars, 
especially those in or neat the Zodiac, which is 
the pathway of the Sun and planets through the 
heavens, are annually lost to view. When near the 
Sun, they are above the horizon only in the daytime 
and therefore invisible. But there comes a morning 
when each star is recovered, and can be seen for a 
moment ‘‘in the East” before the dawn. This 
is the star’s “‘ heliacal rising.”” The next morning 
it can be seen a little sooner, and a little easier, 
and kept in view a little longer. After about three 
months it will rise at midnight. Three months 
more and it will be opposite the Sun, and visible 
all night. Then it begins to decline. At last there 
comes an evening when it can just be seen in the 
Western sunset for a moment and no more. That 
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is the “ heliacal setting.” A few weeks pass, and 
it rises again. Ancient astronomy is full of such 
observations. On the heliacal rising of Sirius, 
which corresponded with the annual inundation of 
the Nile, depended the great “Sothic cycle” of 
the Egyptians: and the words of the Magians, 
‘We have seen his star in the Kast ” (EiSopuev yap 
avtob Tov aorépa év TH avaroAh), are Clearly indicative 
of the observation of a heliacal rising. 

But what star? To that we have a direct 
answer from the most famous of all the ancient 
astronomers. According to Ptolemy* every 
country was assigned to the influence of its own 
special planet, and Judea was expressly assigned 
to Mars. The Star of the Magians must therefore 
be identified with Mars, and the identification is 
strikingly confirmed in St. Matthew’s gospel. 
‘“ Herod when he saw that he was mocked of the 
Wise Men was exceeding wroth, and sent forth 
and slew all the male children that were in Bethle- 
hem, and in all the coasts thereof, from two years 
old and under, according to the time which he had 
diligently enquired of the Wise Men.” The signi- 
ficance of Herod’s terrible order has been over-— 
looked by commentators. Mars is the only star or 
planet whose period is two years. The period of the 

* T'etrabiblos, 2, 3. 
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fixed stars is exactly one year. Of the inferior 
planets—Mercury but a few weeks; Venus about 
ten months. Of the superior planets—the distant 
and slow-moving Saturn, a little more than a year ; 
Jupiter, thirteen months; Mars, two years. We 
must therefore treat Mars as the Star of the 
Magians, and its appearance “in the Hast” as 
the heliacal rising after conjunction with the Sun. 

The following is a table of conjunctions of 
Mars and the Sun covering the period of the 
Nativity : 


A.U.C. B.C. Date. Celestial Longitude. 
746 8 March 23 0° 
748 6 May 17 52° 
750 4 June 27 92° 
752 2 August 3 128° 


The choice will lie between the second and third 
of these. If the third be chosen, we find Mars 
in conjunction with the Sun, and therefore in- 
visible, in the sign Cancer on June 27. The exact 
date of the Heliacal Rising cannot be given, because 
we do not know the precise home of the Magians ; 
but we shall not go wrong in suggesting that at 
the end of July or beginning of August Mars would 
be seen in the Kastern sky above the dawn. What 
precise “aspect’’ of Mars was taken to indicate 
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the birth of a Prince, we do not know. Nor is it 
a matter of importance, since the appearance in 
the East is the only chronological datum. Allow 
time for a discussion of the observation, and for 
preparation for the journey, and some months for 
the journey itself, and we find the Magians at 
Jerusalem or’in Judea at the end of 4 B.c. or the 
beginning of 3 B.c. As they are seeking a Prince, 
they go to Herod’s Palace. Herod is slowly dying 
of a painful and loathsome disease, yet still intent 
on filling the cup of iniquity with plans for further 
cruelties. He knows no Prince has been born at 
the Palace or in his household; but his own son 
Antipater lies under sentence of death, and he is 
in no mood to spare any other Prince. So he sends 
the travellers to the priests with a crafty message ; 
and the priests direct them to Bethlehem. The 
last stage of the journey is made by night. If the 
season is Epiphany, Mars is now rising before 
midnight. The Magians easily recognise the star ; 
and as they go on their journey it circles toward 
the South and stands over Bethlehem. There they 
find the Prince Whom they sought. 

The Magians returned by another route. The 
Flight into Kgypt cannot be dated before February, 
since we must allow forty days for the Presentation 
in the Temple. Neither can it be dated later, for 
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Herod died early in March. But before he died 
came the Massacre of the Innocents, the Flores 
Martyrum. The agony of Herod’s illness was now 
approaching madness. At length came the long- 
delayed authority from Cesar sanctioning the 
execution of Antipater. In a burst of fiendish joy 
the execution of his son was immediately carried 
out. Five days later Herod himself lay dead, and 
the long tale of cruelty and iniquity was told. 


The historical evidence in St. Luke’s gospel 
naturally centres round the census or enrolment 
under Cyrenius, otherwise P. Sulpicius Quirinius, 
the Roman Governor of Syria. It is certainly 
tantalising that where the most precise information 
might reasonably be expected, the chronological 
value of the census turns out to be so small. 
Quirinius was a bold soldier and an _ able 
administrator, trusted and favoured by Augustus. 
He was Consul in 12 B.c., and subsequently served 
with distinction in Africa, Cilicia, and Armenia, as 
well as in Syria. But it 1s difficult to find the 
perfect synchronism we might expect between the 
Census taken by Quirinius and the death of Herod. 
It is evidently necessary to exclude the famous 
Census taken ten years later. On the deposition 
of Archelaus (A.D. 6) Judea became a Roman 
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Province. Quirinius was appointed to the 
governorship, and a complete census was taken 
by command of Augustus. The opposition of the . 
Jews was so intense that a rebellion broke out 
under Judas of Galilee, as recalled by Gamaliel in 
the Sanhedrim.* But this was not the census that 
had brought St. Joseph and the Blessed Virgin 
to Bethlehem. St. Luke’s words must be 
quoted: Adrn % dmoypadi mpdirn eyévero, iyepovevovtos 
Ths Lupias Kupnviov. ‘‘ This was the first enrol- 
ment made, when Quirinius was Governor of 
Syria.” + Apparently zpdéry is meant to dis- 
tinguish this “First”? census from the great 
census ten years later. But even so it is not easy 
to connect Quirinius with the governorship of Syria 
before the death of Herod. Sentius Saturninus 
was Governor 9 to 6 B.C., and was succeeded by 
Quintilius Varus, who was still Governor when 
Herod died, and helped Herod’s son and successor 
Archelaus to suppress disorder or insurrection. 
There seems reason to suppose that Quirinius was 
twice Governor of Syria, succeeding Varus 3 B.c. 
and continuing in office for two years, before accom- 
panying Caius Ceesar, the Emperor’s grandson, as 
‘Rector,’ to Armenia. After Armenia he re- 
turned to Syria on the deposition of Archelaus, 
* Acts v. 37. + St. Luke ii. 2. 
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A.D. 6, and was made Governor for the second 
time. 3 

We return then to the “ First’ Census. This 
is ascribed by Tertullian, who apparently had access 
to official records not now extant, to Saturninus ; 
and by St. Luke to Quirinius. Between Saturninus 
and Quirinius came Varus. The most probable 
conclusion is that the obstruction and opposition 
to the Census were such that it was impossible 
to complete the work in one year, or under one 
governor. liven to-day Census officers know to 
their cost the opposition offered by Semitic and 
Mohammedan peoples to any census or enrolment. 
The opposition is really religious *; and in the 
case of Judea there was the added difficulty that 
the country was not, under Herod and Archelaus, 
a Roman Province at all. Herod was a “ King,” 
and Judea a kingdom under Roman suzerainty or 
protection. So the Roman Governor of Syria had 
to work through Herod, and was faced with all the 
prejudices of the Jews. This no doubt explains 
why St. Joseph, being of the lineage of David, was 
enrolled at Bethlehem of Judah, instead of at 
Nazareth in Galilee. It also helps us to understand 
how the initial arrangements for the Census might 
be made by Saturninus and the final returns 


* Cf, 2 Sam, xxiv. and 1 Chron. xxi. 
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sealed by Quirinius. There is no reason to question 
the historical accuracy of the Evangelist: but 
the chronological value of the Census as an aid 
to fixing the exact date of Our Saviour’s birth 1s, 
in the present state of our knowledge, almost 
negligible. 


On the other hand, the Calendric evidence 
derived from St. Luke is of the highest importance. 
It is somewhat intricate and indirect, but so 
strongly confirms the evidence derived from St. 
Matthew as to be almost conclusive. Zacharias 
the husband of St. Elisabeth belonged to the 
priestly course of Abia.* This was the eighth of 
the twenty-four Temple courses; and the courses 
served in order for a week at a time: so that if 
we know the date of any, we may calculate that 
of all. Now in the Babylonian Talmud we have a 
hint that gives us the key to the problem. It is 
recorded that at the destruction of the Temple by 
Titus on the 9th of Ab, Saturday, August 5, in the 
year A.D. 70 (A.U.C. 823) the course of Jehoiarib 
had service. By a coincidence the same course 
had apparently been on duty when the city was 
taken by the armies of Nebuchadnezzar 587 B.c., 
but it is only the capture by Titus that is of 

* St. Luke i. 5, 
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importance for our present purpose. The Talmud 
tells the story thus : * 

“It was the end of the sabbath and of a seventh 
year. The priestly course of Jehoiarib had service 
then. The Levites were standing in the road, and 
going through the song. What song were they 
singing? ‘He shall recompense them in their 
wickedness and destroy them in their own malice.’ f 
And when they had not yet ended, ‘ Yea, the Lord 
our God shall destroy them,’ the Gentiles came and 
conquered it.” 

The chronological importance of the story lies 
in the fact that from it we may calculate the 
weeks of the service of the course of Abia in each 
year, from the Building of Herod’s Temple at least, 
to its final destruction. 

The course of Abia would be on duty. 


A.U.C. B.C. 
748 6 April 18-25 
Oct. 3-10. 
749 5 March 20-27. 
Sept. 4-11. 
750 4 Feb. 19-26. 
August 6-13 


It will be seen that the second course of duty 
in the year 5 B.c. (Sept. 4-11) exactly corresponds 


* Taanith 29a, + Ps, xciv, 23, 
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with the date already derived from St. Matthew. 
The sequence of events as related by St. Luke is as 
follows: The message of the Angel to Zacharias 
falls in September, 5 B.c. ; the Annunciation to the 
Blessed Virgin at Nazareth “in the sixth month ” 
following, z.e. March, 4 8.c. Then in the course of 
Nature, the birth of St. John the Baptist in June 
of the same year, and that of Our Saviour in 
December (4 B.c.)—as might also be gathered from 
the synchronism of the visit of the Magians re- 
corded by St. Matthew and the subsequent death 
of Herod. Finally it remains to add that the 
ancient Coptic Church and the great Orthodox 
Church of the Greeks both keep a Festival of St. 
Zacharias on September 5. This date falls within 
the week assigned to the course of Abia by calcula- 
tion backward from the destruction of Jerusalem, 
and is doubtless the date of the Vision in the Temple. 
Taken by itself such a calculation of the dates of 
the priestly courses might seem hazardous and in- 
conclusive: but exactly harmonising as it does 
with the other chronological data, it confirms the 
whole system. | 


Hitherto we have refrained from quoting or 
even alluding to the stedfast tradition of the 
Church which dates the Nativity of our Lord on 
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Christmas Day or December 25. But already it 
can be seen that all the evidence is pointing in 
that direction from every side. It may be granted 
that the public observance of Christmas Day can 
only be traced back to the Fourth Century. But 
that is as far as one can reasonably hope or expect 
to trace it. It is the age of the first Christian 
Kmperors ; and before the conversion of the Empire 
to the Faith, the Church could hardly be expected 
to lnk her dates definitely with the Roman 
Calendar. The date has been associated with the 
Roman Saturnalia, which were celebrated at or 
about the Winter Solstice, and it has even been 
suggested sometimes that the Saturnalia were the 
origin of Christmas. The coincidence is not quite 
perfect,* and may be accidental (as many of us 
have friends born on Christmas Day and other 
Church Festivals). But surely it may be suggested 
in all reverence that the coincidence is more than 
accident. God is the God of the Roman as well 
as of the Jew. Now in the wisdom and fore- 
knowledge of God the sacrifice of Christ our Pass- 
over had been symbolized in the ritual of the 
Jews’ religion from the time of Moses, and the 
very day of the Offering of the Lamb of God had 


* The Saturnalia originally fell on December 17-19, and were 


later extended to a week. 
C 
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been marked in the Jewish Calendar for fifteen 
centuries. In the same way it is possible for us 
to believe in all piety that the Rising of the Sun 
of Righteousness may have been marked already 
in the Roman Calendar: just as the Christian 
Dominica is the Latin Dies Solis, and as such the 
Emperor Constantine commanded it to be observed, 
but is none the less the Day of Resurrection. The 
coincidence of important Christian festivals with 
the cardinal points of the year is no reason at all 
for casting doubt on the genuineness of the dates. 

And on this question of the actual Day of Our 
Saviour’s birth, additional evidence may be drawn 
from hostile and Jewish sources. Jewish chrono- 
logers have fixed on the 9th of Tebeth for the 
Nativity,* and in 4 B.c. (4.U.c. 750) the 9th of 
Tebeth actually fell on December 25. There 
would therefore seem to be an irresistible consensus 
of evidence of every kind: and though it might 
be possible to object to any one line of reasoning 
by itself, the combined force of so much inde- 
pendent witness is as nearly conclusive as in the 
case of any date in Ancient History one can hope 
to find. 


* Kdersheim, Life and Times of Jesus the Messiah, i. 187. 
Edersheim erroneously puts the Nativity in a.v.o. 749. But 
the coincidence of the Roman and Hebrew days of the month 
establishes 750 as the true date. 
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The following table exhibits the general result, 
though some dates may be “ approximate ”’ only : 


The Vision of Zacharias. 

The Annunciation. 

The Visit to St. Elisabeth. 

The Birth of St. John the Baptist. 

The Return to Nazareth. 

The Nativity of Our Lord. 

The Circumcision. 

The Visit of the Wise Men. 

The Presentation in the Temple. 

The Flight into Egypt and Massacre 
of the Innocents. 

The Death of Herod. 


THE BAPTISM OF OUR LORD 


HE problem of determining the date of Our 
Lord’s Baptism is in itself simple and 
straightforward: but it has become 

curiously and almost artificially complicated by the 
wealth of detail with which it is surrounded. There 
is no note of time in St. Matthew or St. Mark, but 
St. Luke sets out to give the date with all possible 
precision, Over-carefulness sometimes leads to 
error ; and the superabundant information given by 
St. Luke has led some historians and chronologers 
astray. The Baptism is described in the Third 
Chapter of St. Luke’s gospel, which opens thus : 
“In the Fifteenth year of the reign of Tiberius 
Cesar, Pontius Pilate being Governor of Judea, 
and Herod being tetrarch of Galilee, and his 
brother Philip being tetrarch of Iturea and of 
the region of Trachonitis, and Lysanias tetrarch of 
Abilene, in the high-priesthood of Annas and 
Caiaphas, the word of God came unto John the 
son of Zacharias in the wilderness, and he came 


into all the country about Jordan,” ete. 
20 


The Baptism of Our Lord at 


At once the question arises as to what is the 
exact event that St. Luke wishes us to understand 
occurred in the Fifteenth year of Tiberius. It is 
not a satisfactory answer to say that the reference 
is to the ministry of St. John the Baptist, or that 
the Commencement of his ministryis meant. The 
Baptist to all appearance was never formally 
ordained or set apart for any ministry. He was 
“filled with the Holy Ghost even from his birth” * 
and “ was in the deserts ”’ from childhood.t Now 
it is a cardinal principle of exact chronology that 
a definite date must be associated with a definite 
event, and the gradual assumption of the Baptist’s 
unique ministerial office cannot be called such an 
event. The explanation rather is that when St. 
Luke wrote the first two verses. of this chapter, 
his mind was already fixed on the end of the 
chapter, and especially on the great event he was 
about to describe, 2z.e. the Baptism of Our Lord. 
Indeed it would hardly be worthy of a historian, 
or of the evangelist, to date the advent of the 
Baptist with elaborate precision and wealth of 
detail in the Fifteenth year of Tiberius, and then 
leave the reader to infer that in some subsequent 
undated year—the sixteenth, eighteenth, or even 


the twentieth—came the Baptism of Our Lord. 
* St. Luke i, 15, + St. Luke i. 80, 
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Nor does St. Luke’s phrase, reminiscent of the 
Old Testament prophets, “Eyévero pha Ocob ent 
'Iwdvynv, specially suggest the Commencement of 
the Baptist’s ministry. The date at the beginning 
of the chapter, so precisely and definitely given, 
should be taken as referring to the one definite 
event described in the chapter. The ministry of 
St. John the Baptist then falls into its proper 
relation as one of the circumstances of the time, 
with the governorship of Pontius Pilate ; the reigns 
of Herod, Philip, and Lysanias; and the high- 
priesthood of Annas and Caiaphas. So the date 
of Our Lord’s Baptism, as given by St. Luke, is 
the Fifteenth year of the reign of Tiberius Ceesar. 
But what is the Fifteenth year of the reign of 
Tiberius ? This apparently simple question is not 
so easy to answer. Constitutionally, Rome was a 
Republic. There was no king, and therefore no 
regnal year. The Empire was in the nature of 
an accident, through the concentration of a large 
number of offices in a single person. The years 
were distinguished by the names of the consuls. 
No Roman writer would have spoken of the 
Fifteenth year of the reign of Tiberius. But St. 
Luke wrote as a Greek, and neither the Greeks nor 
the Orientals appreciated these niceties of the 
Roman constitution. To them the Emperors 
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appeared as Kings, a title that no Roman would 
have granted. So the “Fifteenth year of the 
reign of Tiberius ”’ is not an official date, as in the 
case of Herod, but simply the unofficial reckoning 
of St. Luke himself. 

How, then, did St. Luke count, or how is it 
natural to suppose he would count, the years of 
the reign? Augustus died on August 19, a.D. 14, 
and Tiberius succeeded at once. But the month 
and day are of no chronological importance. The 
Romans named their years, rather than numbered 
them, after the Consuls: and the Consuls for 
A.D. 14 were Sextus Pompeius and Appuleius. 
These, then, would be the first Consuls of Tiberius, 
and they continued in office till December, A.D. 14. 
By the Fifteenth year of the reign of Tiberius it is 
natural to suppose that the evangelist meant the 
fifteenth pair of Consuls. These were Silanus and 
Nerva, consuls from January to December, a.pD. 28. 
The most natural interpretation of St. Luke’s phrase 
is that he simply meant some time in the year 28. 

The date is confirmed by St. John, always 
precise and accurate in his historical references, 
Our Lord was at Jerusalem at the Passover 
following. There we find, “ Then said the Jews, 
Forty and six years was this Temple in building, 
and wilt thou raise it up in three days?” 
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The time carries us from Herod’s foundation of the 
Temple in the eighteenth year of his reign to Our 
Lord’s first Passover at Jerusalem. The eighteenth 
year of Herod is 4.v.c. 734, 735, or 20, 19 B.c. 
‘* Forty-six years’’ indicates the Passover either 
of a.u.c. 780 or 781 (A.D. 27 or 28). It is im- 
possible to say from the context which Passover 
is meant, since the phrase “ Forty and six years ” 
would be appropriate for either. But A.D. 27 is 
definitely before the Fifteenth year of Tiberius: 
A.D. 28 is the exact year. 

Some chronologers have antedated the reign of 
Tiberius by two or three years or even more. But 
such an expedient is really inadmissible. Tiberius 
held many honorific offices in his life, to some of 
which the exercise of real power was attached 
even during the lifetime of Augustus. He was, 
for example, Consul five times, Imperator eight, 
Tribune thirty-seven. But such reckonings are not 
the years of his “ reign ” in the only sense in which 
the word can be properly understood. In such a 
chronology there is really a double mistake. The ~ 
date meant by the evangelist to define the Baptism 
of Our Lord, is applied to the supposed commence- 
ment of the Baptist’s mission: and Tiberius ig 

* St. John ii. 20. 
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pushed some years forward. In the end the 
two mistakes practically cancel one another. It 
remains that A.D. 28 is the year of the Baptism. 

At what time of year? Here there is no direct 
statement in any of the gospels; but clearly it 
must have been in January, and apparently early 
in the month. From the synoptists we learn that 
the Baptism was followed by the forty days’ 
Temptation in the Wilderness. St. John’s gospel 
requires us to find time for the calling of the first 
disciples, the marriage at Cana, and a brief visit to 
Capernaum (Exe? guewav od modAds juepas: They 
continued there not many days).* The events 
followed quickly on one another, but even so they 
spread themselves over some weeks or months. 
The Passover of the Jews is then “at hand” 
(Eyyis fv 76 mdoxa 7&v “Iovdaiwv).t Now the 
Passover of A.D. 28 fell on March 30. So the 
‘Baptism is clearly thrown back into January, and 
since it cannot have been before the commencement 
of that year, we are definitely limited to one month. 
In the circumstances we cannot do better than 
accept the traditional date, January 6. St. Luke 
tells us that Our Lord was then “about thirty 
years of age i (‘Qaei eTOV TpidKovra). t If the 
dates for Christmas and Epiphany are accepted, as 

* St, John ii. 12, St. John ii, 13. = St. Luke iii, 23, 
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we believe they should be, His exact age was thirty 
years and twelve days. The error, if any, can only 
be a very few days at most. 


The Duration or Our Lorp’s MINISTRY is 
determined by the Passovers and other Festivals 
of the Jews recorded by the Evangelists, and 
especially by St. John. Three Passovers are 
definitely mentioned: viz.—St. John ii. 13, 23; 
vi. 4; xi. 55 et seq. The third of these is the * Last 
Passover.” In addition there is an un-named 
Feast of the Jews (St. John v. 1) that some chrono- 
logers have taken as a Passover. The manuscript 
evidence is fairly evenly divided between <opr) 
(A Feast) and % éopri (The Feast) rév “Jovdaiwr, 
but the importance of the variant may easily be 
exaggerated. Among the Greek fathers Origen and 
Kpiphanius argued that the indefiniteness of the 
evangelist’s reference excluded Passover, and there- 
fore one of the minor festivals must be understood. 
This view is surely right. St. John’s gospel is 
marked by such striking unity of purpose and 
consistency throughout, and the annual Passovers 
and successive stages of Our Lord’s ministry are 
indicated with such precision, that failure to 
indicate a Passover is inconceivable. It follows 
that the omission of the name, whether the article 
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be inserted or not, excludes Passover. Of the 
other feasts instituted by Moses, Pentecost and 
Tabernacles were the most important, especially 
Tabernacles. But the reference may well be to a 
Festival of less imnportance—Trumpets, Dedication, 
or Purim. The problem is apparently solved indi- 
rectly by a note of time in the previous chapter. 
The Passovers of Our Lord’s ministry therefore 
are three in number, and reckoning from the Fif- 
teenth year of Tiberius they fall in these years: 


Seon W.13,,23 . .; he fe Aaa es 
St. John vi. 4 .. eH iy EU GAM IaD PLA 
All the gospels. . nae ue ey OY 


_ Other notes of time in St. John’s gospel fall 
easily into harmony with this scheme. 

1. St. John iv. 35, ‘‘ Four months to Harvest.” 
This indicates either December, a.p. 28, or more 
probably January, A.D. 29. 

2. St. John v. 1, The “ Un-named Feast” 
might then conceivably be “Dedication” in 
December, A.D. 28, but more probably “ Purim ”’ 
in February, A.D. 29. 

3. St. John vu. 2, “ Tabernacles.” September, 
A.D. 29. 
* The words 7d rdcxa at St. John vi. 4 have been needlessly 


questioned. But as they are found in all manuscripts and versions 
of the gospel they cannot be rejected. 
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4. St. John x. 22, “ Dedication.”” December, 
A.D. 29. 


If the traditional dates in August for the 
Beheading of St. John the Baptist and the Trans- 
figuration of Our Lord are accepted, the former 
would be A.D. 28, the latter A.D. 29. 

It will be seen then that St. John’s gospel is 
strictly chronological in arrangement and carefully 
dated throughout. Nothing could be further from 
the truth than the suggestion that St. John’s 
gospel is other than history, because it so evidently 
bears the marks of long and deep meditation on 
the life of Our Lord. A complete harmony of the 
gospels 1s beyond the scope of the present enquiry ; 
but a brief table is appended to show how the 
recorded events of Our Lord’s life and ministry 
may be dated. 


St. Matthew.) St. Mark. | St. Luke. | St. John. 


chaps. chaps. chaps. chaps. 


Nativity and Childhood .. v2 — 1 Ee o 
Before the First Passover .. 3, 4 ] 3, 4 is 
The First Passover, A.D. 28 —— — -~ Pe 
The Year 28,29  .. * 4—14 1-6 4-9 3-6 
The Second Passover, 4.D. 29 —- — — (vi. 4) 
The Year 29, 30... 15-20 7-10 9-19 7-11 
The Last Passover, A.D. 30 | 21-27 | 11-15 19-23 | 12-19 
Resurrection and Ascension 28 16 24 20, 21 


Ne eS ee eS ee ee 


THE CRUCIFIXION OF OUR LORD 


brought by a process of direct reckoning 

from the death of Herod or the accession 
of Tiberius, to the Passover of a.p. 30. Such a 
result might be regarded as precarious if it stood 
alone. But it is confirmed by other evidence 
bearing directly on the Crucifixion itself. On that 
point astronomical and calendrical evidence is now 
available, so clear and so copious that it may well 
- be considered decisive. It is entirely in agreement 
with the conclusion already reached. 

Our Lord suffered crucifixion on a Friday, and 
rose from the dead on the third day. That is to 
say, according to the usage of the time, and of the 
Greek language at all times, on the Sunday follow- 
ing. The Friday and Sunday have been kept as 
a weekly fast and festival in commemoration of 
Our Saviour’s death and resurrection from the 
earliest times: and the names assigned to these 
days in the New Testament (IZapackevy and Kupiax) 
have continued current in Greek ever since. It is 


not necessary here to argue a point that can only 
29 


F OR the date of the Crucifixion we have been 
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be perversely or capriciously questioned. But the 
evidence for the exact date of the Crucifixion being 
largely calendrical, it is necessary to emphasize the 
days of the week. 

As the day of the week has been fixed in Chris- 
tian memory ever since, so the day of the month 
had been indicated by Jewish symbolism from the 
time of Moses. On the fourteenth of Nisan, or 
Abib, the Paschal lamb was slain: on the sixteenth 
of Nisan the Firstfruits of the Harvest were 
offered to God. So it continued for fifteen cen- 
turies ; till in the fullness of time the Lamb of God, 
Christ our Passover, was sacrificed for us ; and rose 
from the grave—the Firstfruits of them that slept. 
Between the fourteenth and sixteenth of Nisan— 
that is, between the day of the Sacrifice and the 
- offering of the Firstfruits—Our Saviour kept His 
Sabbath rest within the Tomb, It is this co- 
incidence of the three days of Nisan 14-16, with 
the three days of the week (IJapacxevj, XaBBarov, 
Kupiaxy), that should help us to fix the exact date 
of the Crucifixion. 

Though there can be no real or reasonable 
doubt as to the day of the week on which Our 
Lord was crucified, the day of the month has been 
more seriously questioned. In particular it has 
been urged that if the Last Supper were a Passover, 
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the Crucifixion itself must have been on the day 
following the Passover, t.e. on the fifteenth of 
Nisan, and therefore the Resurrection on the 
seventeenth. But this view, however widely held, 
is decisively negatived by a passage in St. John, 
“They themselves went not into the Judgment- 
Hall, lest they should be defiled, but that they might 
eat the Passover.” * This quite clearly establishes 
that the Passover had not been eaten by the Jews 
at the time of Our Lord’s trial before Pilate on 
Friday morning, and therefore was not eaten by 
them till after His death on the Cross that after- 
noon. So the Last Supper was not a Jewish 
Passover. Yet there remains a twofold association 
between the Last Supper and the Passover. The 
circumstances of Our Lord’s death and their own 
danger prevented the disciples from eating the 
formal Passover of Jewish ritual—-which for them 
and for us had become a vain oblation, since the 
Lamb of God, of whom all Paschal lambs had 
been but antetypes, had been slain on Calvary. 
So the Last Supper remained instead in the minds 
of the disciples as though it had been the carefully- 
prepared Passover itself. And in a certain mystic 
and sacramental sense it was indeed a Passover. 
For by the institution of the Holy Eucharist the 
* St. John xviii. 28. 
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disciples were that night partakers of the Body 
and Blood of the Lamb so soon to be slain, yet not 
a firstlmg of the flock but in the Person of the 
Kternal Son of God. Chronologically, therefore, 
we require, as already stated, the fourteenth for 
the offering for the Lamb or the Crucifixion, the 
fifteenth for the Sabbath rest, and the sixteenth 
for the Resurrection of the Firstfruits of the dead. 
It will be seen that such a coincidence of dates 
occurred three times during the governorship of 
Pontius Pilate. 

The Jews used the Lunar Calendar. A lunation 
or true lunar month consists of 29 days 12 hours 
44 minutes, or a little more than 294 days. An 
ordinary year might therefore contain six short 
months of twenty-nine days, alternating with six 
long months of thirty days. Such a year would 
fall 44 minutes behind the Moon every month, or 
nearly nine hours in all. To correct the deficiency 
the alternation of short and long months was 
occasionally broken, and two consecutive months 
would each contain thirty days. No month had 
a permanent fixed length. Thus Nisan, or any 
other month, might have twenty-nine days in 
one year and thirty in another. The commence- 
ment of each month was fixed not by rule or 
calculation, but by actual observation of the Moon, 
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A similar Calendar was followed at Babylon: and 
though not so advanced in Astronomy as the 
Chaldeans, it may be taken that the Jews knew 
when to expect the New Moon and where to look. 
As soon as the crescent was seen above the sunset 
in the Western sky, the Temple trumpets sounded 
and the new month began. 

It will be seen that the lunar year falls eleven 
days short of the solar year. Among the Moham- 
medans these eleven days are allowed to accumu- 
late, and the error continues to increase through the 
centuries; so that where we would reckon 1305 
years from the Hegira or flight of Mohammed, the 
Mohammedans themselves reckon 1346. But other 
nations who have used the Lunar Calendar have 
rectified the error by the insertion of an intercalary 
month (a Second Adar, or Veadar, among the Jews) 
on an average of seven times in nineteen years. 
And as the exact commencement of the month 
was fixed not by rule but by actual observation 
of the Moon, so the insertion or otherwise of 
Veadar was dependent on observation of the crops, 
especially the growing barley, so that the firstfruits 
of the harvest might follow immediately on the 
Passover. Such a calendar surprises moderns by 
its simplicity. But in practice it worked well. 


There was no ‘ Year of Confusion ’”’ as at Rome 
D 
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in 46 B.c. or as in England in 1752. The best 
clock is on the dial of Heaven, and the true Calendar 
is written on the sky. The Chaldeans and the 
Jews escaped the errors and confusion into which 
all artificial calendars have sooner or later fallen. 

To determine the commencement of any Jewish 
month in any year is therefore a problem in 
Astronomy. In order to solve it, tables of the 
New Moons have been constructed, extending over 
many centuries. But it is necessary to call 
attention to a difference between ancient and 
modern Astronomy. In Modern Astronomy “ New 
Moon” is the moment of conjunction between the 
Sun and Moon. In ancient Astronomy “ New 
Moon ”’ is the first appearance of the crescent in 
the evening sky, generally about two days later. 
The question of the visibility or otherwise of the 
Young Moon, apart from chance interference by 
rain or storm, is therefore one of supreme import- 
ance. But the problem has long defied solution. 
Since the invention of the telescope the interest 
of astronomers has shifted from the ancient 
observations to what is practically a new science. 
In order to determine the commencement of Nisan, 
not approximately but exactly, it is necessary to 
return to the observations of the ancients. With 
this end in view Julius Schmidt carried out a 
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series of observations, seventy-six in all, at Athens ; 
and the results were recorded in Augustus Momm- 
sen’s Chronologie in 1883. Apparently Mommsen 
hoped to deduce from Schmidt’s observations a 
simple rule dependent on the age of the Moon: 
but finding himself disappointed in this, no further 
use was made of the observations. In 1900 
appeared a singularly able and learned article on 
the Chronology of the New Testament and the 
Life of Our Saviour by Professor C. H. Turner in 
Hastings’ Bible Dictionary. But Professor Turner 
had still nothing more than the age of the Moon 
for a guide, or as a test of visibility. In 1910, 
however, Dr. J. K. Fotheringham, of the University 
Observatory at Oxford, reproduced Schmidt’s 
seventy-six observations in terms of their co- 
ordinates in Altitude and Azimuth. That is to 
say, the Moon’s position was indicated in terms of 
its height above the horizon, and distance to the 
left of the Sun, at the moment of Sunset.* The 
new treatment of the problem at once revealed a 
curve, within which the Young Moon was invisible, 
but beyond it the Moon should be seen. Applying 
this treatment to the New Moons of Nisan during the 
governorship of Pontius Pilate, Dr. Fotheringham 
obtained the results set forth in the following table.t 


* Monthly Notices of the Royal Astronomical Society, 1910. 
+ Journal of Theological Studies, 1910. 
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In the above table the year 29 is given twice, 
since some doubt may exist as to whether the New 
Moon of March were that of Nisan or of the 
Intercalary Month, Veadar. It will be noticed that 
there are three years in which Nisan 14 fell on a 
Friday, and any of these years (27, 30, or 33) might 
on astronomical grounds alone be regarded as the 
Year of the Crucifixion. In none of these years 
did Nisan 15 fall on Friday. 

More recently, in 1926 and 1927, Mr. Charles 
Schoch, of the Astronomisches Recheninstitut, 
Berlin, has applied Dr. Fotheringham’s co-ordinates 
to the actual commencement of the Babylonian 
lunar months, his painstaking investigation ex- 
tending to hundreds of instances deduced from the 
actual Babylonian calendar. The importance of 
these results cannot be overestimated. Babylon 
is a city famed for Astronomy and lying in very 
nearly the same latitude as Jerusalem; and the 
Chaldean Calendar was strictly analogous to the 
Jewish. The result is that we are no longer left 
guessing how old the Moon should be before an 
eager watcher of the skies could see the crescent 
in the evening glow. The Calendar yields its 
secrets to precise analysis. In the end Mr. 
Schoch’s conclusions are exactly. the same as those 
given above. 
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Of the three possible dates for the crucifixion 
shown in the table—a.p. 27, 30, 33—the first may 
be dismissed at once. Even on the theory of a 
one-year ministry, the Baptism of Our Lord 
would have to be thrown back to the beginning 
of A.D. 26; and however leniently the Fifteenth 
year of Tiberius may be treated, Pontius Pilate 
was not then Governor of Judea. The date has 
never received any support and is clearly untenable. 

On the other hand,the latest of the three possible 
dates, A.D. 33, calls for careful consideration. If 
the Fifteenth year of Tiberius be applied to the 
mission of the Baptist, and not to the Baptism of 
Our Lord; and if in addition it be understood to 
mean the year 29 and not 28—then the Baptism 
of Our Lord would fall in January, a.p. 30. If now 
we reckon four Passovers in Our Lord’s ministry 
instead of three, treating the Un-named Feast of 
St. John v. 1 as a Passover, we eventually arrive 
at A.D. 33 for the Crucifixion. But such a result 
is not attained without loss of the precision that 
is the very essence of exact chronology. Our 
Lord’s age at Baptism becomes thirty-two instead — 
of thirty: the synchronism of the “ Forty-six 
years Temple-building ” disappears: and for the 
constant tradition of Our Lord’s death at the age 
of thirty-three, we have to substitute thirty-five 
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or thirty-six. Thus though a possible date 
astronomically, it does not yield an attractive 
chronology of the Sacred Life. Of the chrono- 
logers who have accepted this date, some have put 
the Nativity at the zero point of the Christian 
Hra instead of in 4 B.c. So by counting the years 
of Our Lord’s age as though they were identical 
with “ Anno Domini,” they post-date the whole 
life by three years, and say 33 when they really 
mean A.D. 30. When all is said, however, 33 
remains on our present evidence a possible date 
for the Crucifixion and cannot be ignored. Its 
claims, however, are very greatly inferior to those 
of A.D. 30 at which we previously arrived. It 
would seem then that historical, chronological, and 
astronomical evidence is best satisfied by dating 
the Crucifixion of Our Lord, the First Good Friday, 
on April 7, A.D. 30; and His Resurrection, the 
First Easter, on April 9 of the same year. 

Another date that has been suggested for the 
Crucifixion requires consideration, if only out of 
regard for the authority of Professor C. H. Turner 
and the support accorded to his chronology in 
recent years. This is Friday, March 18, a.p. 29. 
From the Table it would appear that Nisan 14 
fell either on Saturday, March 19, or on Monday, 
April 18, in that year. But it is thought that the 
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Moon may have been seen a day earlier than the 
Table allows, and so Nisan 14 may have fallen on 
March 18 instead of March 19. The question calls 
for discussion. 

A new month began early in March, A.D. 29. 
It cannot have been Adar, the twelfth month of 
the Jewish year. And normally the season would 
be too early for Nisan. Most probably, therefore, 
this month would be the thirteenth intercalary 
month, Veadar. But in the absence of direct 
evidence we must admit as a possibility that it 
may have been Nisan. When would the crescent 
first be seen ? 

The actual conjunction between Sun and Moon 
occurred on March 4. At Jerusalem the dawn 
was coming on, though it was still night. Through- 
out the day the Moon would certainly be lost in 
the rays of the Sun. Was it far enough from the 
Sun to be seen in the evening of that day? If so, 
the new month (Veadar or Nisan) would begin at 
once. If not, the new month would begin the 
next evening. 

Now the Table shows that at sunset on March 4 
at Jerusalem the altitude of the Moon was between 
five and six degrees above the horizon. Is it 
realized how small that distance is? About the 
distance between the two Pointers of the Plough 
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(a and 8 Urse Majoris). So at sunset we have the 
thin crescent of a thirteen-hour moon, just above 
the horizon, in the brightest part of the sky, and 
setting in twenty-two minutes. The prospect of 
visibility seems very remote. 

But we are not left to depend on conjecture. 
The question of the first visibility of the New 
Moon was one of practical importance in ancient 
days, and was discussed by ancient astronomers. 
Pliny, Theon, Alphraganus, Albategnius, Mai- 
monides, all dealt with it. As a rule they required 
a distance of twelve or even fourteen degrees 
between Sun and Moon before the crescent could 
be seen. And now in the present century comes 
the mathematical analysis of Schmidt’s observa- 
tion at Athens, and Schoch’s computation of the 
Babylonian months. Chronologers who appeal to 
Astronomy must abide by the result of astronomical 
evidence ; and on such evidence the date suggested 
must be decisively rejected. 

It is therefore suggested that the Priests in 
the time of Our Lord may have used an artificial 
calendar, and the calendar may have been im- 
perfect ; or that the last month of the year may 
have been limited to twenty-nine days, irrespective 
of the appearance of the crescent. But on this 
point the Mishna is perfectly clear. The crescent 
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must be seen. The evidence of two independent 
witnesses, each of whom had seen the crescent 
himself, was required. Messengers hastened with 
the tidings to Jerusalem, and refreshment and 
rewards were provided for them on arrival. On 
mportant occasions, such as the first and seventh 
months, and Nisan was the most important of all, 
the messengers were even allowed to profane the 
Sabbath, if need were, to make their tidings known. 
No artificial calendar was known till long after 
the Fall of Jerusalem. 


With the elimination of all other dates, we are 
left at last with one date only for the crowning 
iniquity of Mankind and the Crucifixion of the 
Son of God. The first Good Friday fell on April 7, 
A.D. 30. Other dates follow: Easter on April 9 ; 
Ascension on May 18; The Gift of the Holy Ghost 
at Pentecost on May 28. But the date of these 
events remains fixed in the Lunar Calendar, and 
the Lunar Calendar rules the Church from Septua- 
gesima to Corpus Christi, and can still be traced 
till the following Advent. On the other hand, the 
events connected with Our Saviour’s Birth are 
fixed in the Solar Calendar; and, as we have 
already seen, most of them on the precise anni- 
versary. ‘wo apparent exceptions may be noted. 
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The Visitation of the Immaculate Virgin to St. 
Klisabeth is commemorated on July 2 (instead of 
April 2, as in the old York Missal), thus marking 
the date of the Virgin’s return to Nazareth. And 
the Festival of the Holy Innocents, or Childermas, 
has been tenderly removed from an unknown date 
in February to Christmastide, that the infant 
martyrs may be brought in thought and remem- 
brance to their Infant Saviour. The most careful 
chronological study goes to establish the fact that 
the Church’s Calendar is no vain device of man, 
but a true record of the Saviour’s Life. The truth 
of the chronological scheme is confirmed by the 
harmony and consistency evident throughout. 

But while all nations of the world, whether 
ancient or modern, have used either a solar or a 
lunar calendar, the Christian Church has hitherto 
used a double calendar-—partly solar and partly 
lunar. It remains to consider whether it may not 
be possible, or even advantageous, to remove this 
anomaly ; and whether a single calendar might 
not serve the Church better than that at present 
in use. 


REVISION OF THE CALENDAR 


A Ftxep EASTER 


measures time and recordsevents. Where 

the historic sense is weak or lacking, the 
second purpose is apt to be overlooked. But 
Memory is tenacious; and there is a sacred link 
that binds the present to the past. A child’s 
birthday, a woman’s wedding-day, the remem- 
brance of noble deeds and great events, national 
as well as religious festivals, are deeply engraved 
on the heart, and calendar-makers or reformers 
must take count of them. The French Revolu- 
tion was contemptuous of history and the past. 
A new chronology was started with the Year One: 
a new calendar was devised (though in truth it was 
an imitation of the calendar of the Pharaohs sixty 
centuries before) that bore no relation to the 
long-familiar calendar of Christian Europe. But 
anniversaries are not so easily forgotten, and the 
new calendar perished unlamented. Such a 
warning should not pass unheeded; for there is 


a danger now of another attempt to overthrow 
44 


A CALENDAR serves a double purpose. It 
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the Julian Calendar, and substitute a merely 
mechanical device, that might indeed measure 
time with approximate uniformity for the future, 
but would be neglectful of the past—as, for 
example, a year of thirteen months of 28 days 
each. But no one who regards the history of 
Kurope, or his own country, or the Christian Church, 
can really afford to sacrifice the Julian Calendar. 
That calendar may be amended, as it was before 
by Pope Gregory XIII and may be again, but it 
cannot be dispensed with. 

The festivals of the Christian Church are gene- 
rally classed as “ Fixed” or “ Movable.” The 
distinction is convenient, but not strictly correct. 
The truth rather is, as we have seen, that there 
are two calendars in use—the Solar and the Lunar— 
and every festival is “ fixed” in one or other of 
them, but not in both. The two calendars may 
be compared with the two standards of monetary 
value, gold and silver. Where gold is the basis 
of currency, the price of silver necessarily 
fluctuates ; and where silver is the basis, the price 
of gold fluctuates. It 1s the same with calendars, 
The date of Christmas depends on the “ taxing ” 
or enrolment under Quirinius, the Roman Governor 
of Syria. The official records of the census are 
no longer extant, and the date can now only be 
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fixed indirectly. But the original connection re- 
mains. So Christmas becomes a “‘ Fixed” Festival 
in the Roman Calendar of Julius Cesar, which was 
solar. But the date of Good Friday and Easter 
depends on the Jewish Passover, and is fixed in 
the Lunar Calendar of Moses and his rabbinic 
interpreters. And since the Lunar and Solar 
Calendars are not uniformly consistent, what is 
fixed in one is necessarily variable in the other. 
The Jews and Mohammedans still retain the Lunar 
Calendar, but the nations of EKurope have adopted 
the Solar Calendar. It follows that to us Christmas 
is a fixed festival, and Easter movable. 

The adjustment of the two calendars has been 
the problem of many minds and many ages. 
Where the Lunar Calendar has been followed, the 
month is the natural unit, visibly marked on the 
night-sky by the Moon’s phases. But the im- 
portance of the year can never be ignored. What 
follows is that the month has its true length of 
twenty-nine or thirty days. The year can only be 
“ averaged ” to contain twelve or thirteen months, 
and ranges from 354 days to 385. With the Solar 
Calendar (which is also sidereal) the year is the 
unit, and contains 365 days or 366. The problem, 
then, is the month, which necessarily becomes 
detached either from the moon or from the year. 
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In our present calendar the month averages about 
a day longer than the true lunation, so that the 
moon’s phases fall about a day earlier each suc- 
cessive month. Obviously the Solar and Lunar 
Calendars can never be permanently synchronised : 
the best to be hoped for is an average approxima- 
tion. 

To this complexity, already baffling enough, a 
third complication is added in the case of Haster 
by the need to consider the day of the week. 
Originally the week may have been a convenient 
subdivision of the month, marked in the sky by 
the quarters of the Moon. But a perfect harmony 
between the week and the month is just as im- 
possible as between the month and the year. Yet 
the Lord’s Day or Dominica is consecrated to the 
weekly remembrance of Our Saviour’s resurrection, 
and the appropriateness of keeping Easter on 
Sunday is evident. Sunday is in fact a weekly 
Easter, and the sect of the Quartodecimans has 
now no followers. 

But the Church has never found it easy to 
formulate a rule defining Kaster Sunday. Evidently 
HKaster must preserve its connection with the Jewish 
Passover, which was dependent on the ripening 
of the Palestinian harvest. Apparently it is the 
intention of the Church that Easter should be kept 
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on the Sunday following the Full Moon next after 
the vernal equinox. Astronomers can now date 
the equinox to a moment of time. But formerly 
the best that could be done was to assume that the 
equinox would fall on March 21. Even under the 
reformed Gregorian Calendar this is far from being 
always the case: and the accumulated error of 
the unreformed Julian Calendar (slight though it 
is, scarcely twelve minutes in the year) amounted 
in time to thirteen days, so that the equinox 
drifted at last to March 8. In the same way it 
has not been easy to date the Full Moon. To the 
ancients, as we have already seen, the first appear- 
ance of the crescent in the evening sky was the 
visible New Moon and the beginning of a new 
month ; and the Full Moon was the fourteenth day 
of that month. To modern astronomers “ New 
Moon” and “ Full Moon” are the precise moments 
of conjunction and opposition between sun and 
moon. The result is that the carefully elaborated 
tables compiled by the Jesuit astronomer Clavius 
for Gregory XIII no longer satisfy. The tables 
deserve high praise; but from time to time the 
inconsistency between the tables and the Moon 
becomes apparent. In such cases it is customary 
to justify the tables by explaining that they do 
not relate to the actual moon seen in the sky, but 
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to a supposititious “ Calendar Moon ’’—which, 
being interpreted, is a public confession that the 
tables and the calendar are wrong. 

In the circumstances it is not surprising to find 
attempts made to simplify the calendar by dis- 
regarding the Moon altogether, and fixing the 
anniversary of Easter in the Solar Calendar. 
Clavius was prepared for such a proposal, but did 
not favour it himself. It is easy to feel the weight 
of the opposition. The Church’s Year presents an 
approximate Lunar Calendar for ten months, from 
the full moon of Septuagesima till the last Sunday 
after Pentecost or Trinity. Attention is rightly 
due, also, to the circumstances attending the 
crucifixion and resurrection of our Lord. The 
full moon shone on Gethsemane on the night of 
the betrayal, bathing the garden in brilliant light 
against which the shadows showed deep and black. 
By the light of the same Moon shining through | 
their casements, the Holy Women had prepared 
the spices and embalmments—of which the Saviour 
had no need except in token of their love. By the 
light of the setting moon they made their way 
before the first Haster daybreak, to the sepulchre. 
When they turned their footsteps home, the moon 
of Judaism had set and the Sun of Christianity 


arisen. The traditional connection between the 
E 
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Kaster story and the Kaster moon is long and tender, 
and not to be despised or lightly broken. But 
there is an insistent and ever-increasing demand 
for simplification of the calendar. The very 
improvement in artificial lighting has gone far to 
make us independent, or even unconscious, of the 
moon. The adoption in recent years, even by 
China, of the Gregorian Calendar, now makes 
a solar calendar the standard of nine-tenths of 
the human race. Finally, the complexity, and 
occasional error, of the Clavian Tables weakens 
the defence of the present system. As the gold 
standard is becoming after long centuries the 
uniform and world-wide standard of currency, to 
the exclusion of silver, so the solar calendar is 
becoming the uniform measure of time, to the 
exclusion of the moon. 

It is only in the last seven years, however, that 
the vague desire to fix the date of Haster in the 
solar calendar has taken concrete shape in a definite 
and reasonable proposal. This is largely due to 
the efforts and influence of Lord Desborough, to 
whom special credit is due not only for patient 
perseverance in the cause, but also for the modera- 
tion with which it has been urged. The proposal 
is not for a revolutionary re-casting of the calendar. 
The Church’s calendar will be kept in its entirety, 
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but it will no longer be dependent on the moon. 
The requirements of the Roman Missal, the Greek 
Liturgy, or the English Book of Common Prayer 
will remain. Finally, it should be added that the 
closest attention has been paid to the historical 
and astronomical evidence for determining the 
actual date of Our Lord’s crucifixion and resur- 
rection with a view to keeping the true anni- 
versary. 

When we know the date of Our Lord’s 
crucifixion it is a simple matter to translate it 
from the Jewish to the Roman Calendar. The 
question has been discussed at some length in 
the previous pages; and for the purpose of 
calendar reform it may be assumed that April 7 
can be reasonably taken as the day of the 
Crucifixion, and consequently April 9 for the 
Resurrection—the First Haster. And following 
established precedent for the remembrance of 
historical events, since it is necessary that Easter 
should always be kept on a Sunday, the natural 
rule for Easter would be, ‘“ April 9, or the Sunday 
next after.” 

There is another reason for making April 9 
the basic date for any fixed or stabilised Easter. 
Underlying the tables of Clavius, or those of 
Bradley in the English Prayer Book, is a complete 
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lunar calendar for the whole year.* If we were to 
adopt this Lunar Calendar, Easter would be fixed 
and Christmas would become movable. Now the 
rule for this Fixed Easter in the Church’s Lunar 
Calendar is an extremely simple one: “ Easter is 
the third Sunday in the year.” + If, therefore, we 
are to remove Haster from the Lunar Calendar and 
place it in the Solar Calendar, we must do so with 
regard to the Church’s Calendar that corresponds 
most nearly to the lunar. This calendar has also 
been defined by the Church, “ The supputation 
of the Year beginneth the five and twentieth day 
of March.” ‘Transferring Easter, therefore, from 
the Lunar Calendar of the Church to the correspond- 
ing Solar Calendar, Easter should be the Third 
Sunday after March 25. This gives us the same 
rule as before, “ April 9 or the Sunday next after.” 

This is not the precise form on which public 
attention has been focused. Anxious to find a 
formula simple to express and easy to remember, 
Lord Desborough has broadly said, ‘“‘ the second 
Sunday in April,” and has carried a practically 
unanimous vote from local and international 


* It is to be feared that this Lunar Calendar is now out of sight 
and out of mind. In the Prayer Book of 1662 it was indicated by 
the Golden Numbers printed in the margin of the Calendar through- 
out the year: but the Golden Numbers are only printed now for 
the Easter period of March and April. 

7 Evidently. Being the Sunday after the Full Moon of Nisan 14. 
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Chambers of Commerce and similar institutions, 
whose importance cannot be denied, in nearly every 
part of the world. A Bill to give effect to this 
proposal was introduced by Lord Desborough in 
the House of Lords in 1921 and was very favourably 
received. In effect the rule is almost the same as 
that already enunciated on historical and astrono- 
mical grounds, and in six years out of seven it 
gives the same result. The proposals are not to 
be regarded as antagonistic, but simply indicative 
of such minute adjustment as may possibly be 
needed before the proposed reform can be finally 
confirmed. 

And here it may be pointed out that there is 
an ecclesiastical advantage in favour of the original 
form of the rule. One of the difficulties of the 
present calendar is that the Feast of Annunciation 
(March 25) so often clashes with Passiontide. It 
would be a real relief ifjsuch a collision could be 
averted. Now if the earliest date for Haster is 
April 9, Passion Sunday cannot fall earlier than 
March 26. But if once in seven years Haster falls 
on April 8, then Passion Sunday falls on Annuncia- 
tion. This means, of course, the Annunciation 
must either be disregarded or postponed, in either 
case an unfortunate or distressing alternative. 
On the whole, therefore, it seems best to take 
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April 9, which may be assumed to be the true 
anniversary of Our Lord’s Resurrection, as the 
basic date for Haster. 

In 1926 the question was considered by a 
Committee of the League of Nations,* and the 
recommendation of the Committee is that Haster 
should be “the Sunday following the second 
Saturday in April.” It will be seen that this 
gives the same result as that already suggested, 
April 9-15, since the second Saturday must fall 
in the week April 8-14. The Committee of the 
League of Nations wisely added that as Kaster was 
essentially a religious and Christian Festival, the 
ultimate decision must rest with the Church. In 
1927 a Bill to give effect to the recommendation 
of the Committee was introduced into the House 
of Commons by Mr. J. J. Withers, Member for 
Cambridge University. As with Lord Desborough’s 
Bill in the House of Lords, the Re has been 
favourably received. 

The ultimate decision must rest with the Church. 
Jt is a matter for cecumenical authority. But 
apparently the time is ripe for revision. Yet 
before any hasty decision is made we may cautiously 
ask ourselves what the effect will be on the ex- 


* The Church of England was represented by the Rev. T. E. R. 
Phillips, at that time Secretary, and since President, of the Royal 
Astronomical Society. 
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isting Liturgy. Simply this—that the Collect, 
Kpistle and Gospel for the Sixth Sunday after 
Epiphany will no longer be required. The Sunday 
is of very rare occurrence even now, so that its 
disappearance will hardly be noticed. For the 
rest, the Prayer Book and the Missal remain as 
they are. The calendar will be better arranged 
and more evenly balanced. The Christian Year 
will fall naturally into two equal halves—Advent 
to Pentecost and Pentecost to Advent. (Advent 
Sunday is now the Sunday nearest the last day 
of November. Under the proposed new rule, 
Whit Sunday would be the Sunday nearest the last 
day of May.) But there will be no dislocation, 
and no need in future to take Sundays from 
February to fill the gaps i November. The 
Conversion of St. Paul (January 25) and the 
Purification of the Blessed Virgin Mary (February 
2) will no longer clash with Septuagesima or 
Sexagesima, nor Annunciation with Passiontide or 
aster. The Sundays after Epiphany will be four 
or five, with no greater variation ; and those after 
Pentecost, twenty-five or twenty-six (after Trinity, 
twenty-four or twenty-five). The great festivals 
of Easter or Ascension Day or Whitsuntide will 
fall just about the middle of the period to which 
we have always been accustomed. 
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Even this small variation might be reduced. 
With a view towards equalising the months and 
divisions of the year it is sometimes suggested that — 
a day might be taken from August and added to 
February. And if this were done in combination 
with the present proposal for the stabilisation of 
Haster, it has been pointed out by Mr. Philip, of 
Brechin, that the number of Sundays after Pente- 
cost would then always be twenty-five (or after 
Trinity, twenty-fou.), and the sequence of Sundays 
thus finally and firmly fixed from Septuagesima 
till the following Christmas. 

The revision of the Julian or Gregorian Calendar 
itself is beyond the scope of the present enquiry. 
But m the Church’s Calendar Our Saviour lives 
again, and we may follow His steps as the disciples 
did of old. To view the Life in due proportion, 
the calendar must be true to history, and must 
accurately represent the life Our Saviour lived on 
earth. Just as the Civil Calendar aims at astrono- 
mical accuracy, so the Christian Calendar must be 
based on historic truth. Surely when the reform 
of the calendar is reverently suggested and its ad- 
vantages explained, it is not too much to ask that 
it may be carefully considered, and even welcomed 
and finally approved, by cecumenical authority. 
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